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CORRESPONDENCE 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  31,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Under  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  24th  inst.,  the  agreeable  duty  has 
devolved  upon  us,  of  communicating  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  members,  for  the 
very  interesting  and  instructive  address  with  which  you  have  lately  favored 
them,  and  of  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  a copy  of  it  for  publication. 

With  the  highest  respect, 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Tour  obedient  servants, 


G.  M.  Wharton,  Esq. 


Chas.  E.  Lex, 

C.  H.  Hutchinson, 

Sam.  Dickson, 

Z.  Poulson  Dobson, 

Committee. 


Gentlemen  : 

In  answer  to  your  kind  note  of  the  31st  ult.,  requesting,  for  publication,  a 
copy  of  my  late  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
I place  it  at  your  disposal  for  that  purpose, 

And  am,  very  sincerely, 

Tour  friend, 

G.  M.  WHARTON. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  6,  1858. 

Messrs.  Chas.  E.  Lex, 

C.  H.  Hutchinson, 

Same.  Dickson, 

Z.  Poulson  Dobson, 

Committee  of  Alumni. 


ADDRESS. 


In  addressing  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  occasion  of  tlieir  annual  meeting,  my 
mind  naturally  recurs  to  memories — I will  not  say,  how 
old  exactly,  hut  more  than  thirty  years  ago — when,  as  a 
student,  I passed  many  happy  and  few  doleful  days, 
under  her  tutelage.  I say  happy,  because,  perhaps  con- 
trary to  the  common  apprehension  of  that  state  of  life, 
I found  a student’s  course  a pleasant  one.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  learning,  without  the  bitter  experience 
which  so  often  attends  upon  knowledge  gained  in  later 
years,  is,  itself,  a high  pleasure — and  then  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  companionships  of  youth,  in  the  freshness 
and  warmth  of  their  feeling,  and  the  absence,  to  a degree 
at  least,  of  selfish  interests,  which  is  seldom  supplied  by 
the  associations  of  mature  age.  Our  meetings  were  not, 
at  the  time  I speak  of,  in  this  Hall.  The  old  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  still  reared  its  large  proportions  upon 
this  spot,  and  the  Grammar  and  Medical  Schools,  with 
the  College,  were  all  collected  in  the  one  house.  The 
Provost  and  Professors  of  that  day  completed  their 
honorable  careers,  and  are  all  now  dead.  The  place  of 
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one  of  them  is,  as  you  know,  most  worthily  filled  by  a 
student  of  a somewhat  later  period.  Another  of  those 
students,  after  a distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Department  of  Arts,  met  an  untimely  fate, 
(not,  however,  unprepared  for  the  great  change,)  and 
sleeps  beneath  the  Atlantic.  Another,  who  has  always 
been  an  active  and  welcome  participant  in  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  Alumni,  has,  perhaps,  just  reached  the 
scene  of  his  far-off  diplomatic  labors  under  a mission 
from  our  Government — and  I recall  also  to  mind  again 
another,  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  a mis- 
sionary of  another  kind,  laboring  for  their  spiritual  good, 
among  those  people,  who  are  now,  by  their  uprising, 
shaking  to  its  centre  the  vast  fabric  of  British  greatness 
in  the  East,  and  astonishing  civilized  man  by  their  hor- 
rible deeds  of  savage  revenge. 

Since  the  period  I refer  to,  the  world,  in  its  different 
parts,  has  gone  through  many  changes.  Revolution 
after  revolution  has  fallen  upon  portions  of  Europe — 
which  perhaps  are  now  not  much  better  off  for  all  the 
bloodshed,  than  before  the  struggles  commenced.  Politi- 
cal knowledge,  on  that  continent,  seems  to  be  no  more 
advanced  than  it  was  centuries  ago.  Our  own  land,  too, 
has  had  its  trials,  and  the  strength  of  our  National 
Constitution  of  union  has  been  tested,  perhaps  not  yet 
to  the  uttermost.  So  far,  the  experiment  has  been, 
under  God,  successful.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  some 
whom  I now  address,  to  exert  themselves,  with  clear, 
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cool  heads,  and  with  generous,  kind  and  patriotic  hearts, 
in  the  future,  for  its  preservation.  The  advance  of 
physical  science  has  been  marked  and  wonderful.  One 
can  scarcely  realize,  even  after  studied  reflection,  the 
vast  improvements  in  this  department  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  The  amazing  development  of  the 
laws  and  operations  of  Providence,  and  the  progress  of 
human  skill  and  ingenuity,  which  have  passed  before 
our  eyes  during  that  period,  have  gradually  uplifted  the 
curtain  which  concealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Think  of  the  application  of  steam,  as  a motive  power,  to 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  by  water  and 
land — above  all,  of  the  marvellous  communication  of 
intelligence  by  the  mysterous  magnetic  influence,  which 
seems  likely  to  revolutionize  all  ordinary  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  time  and  space,  and  it  becomes  hard  to  fancy, 
and  absolutely  impossible  to  recall,  our  mental  concep- 
tions of  the  outward  world  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago.  Just  observe  (to  touch  upon  politics  in  a large 
sense)  how  insensibly  our  views  upon  the  capacities  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  modified 
by  these  discoveries  in  science.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  was,  theoretically,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  the 
possible  great  expansion  of  the  territory  of  our  Union. 
How  plausible  the  argument,  that  a central  power  and 
control  could  scarcely  be  extended  without  being  too 
much  weakened  for  efficient  working  at  a great  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government.  That  a Federal  Republic 
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would  become  crank,  and  snap  in  the  centre,  and  break 
its  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  too  great  extension  and 
weight  of  the  arms  and  limbs.  This  notion  seemed  to 
fortify  the  conclusion,  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion never  contemplated  the  enlargement  of  the  Union 
by  the  admission  of  States  organized  from  territories 
acquired  after  its  formation.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to 
say,  exactly,  what  was  intended  on  this  point,  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
of  much  practical  importance  to  settle  it,  because  the 
improvements  of  later  science  have  dissipated  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  of  a vastly  diffused  territory. 
Men  travel  now  six-fold  the  distance,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  that  they  did  when  this  question  of  adding  to 
the  area  of  our  Union  was  first  mooted ; and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  this  speed  will  be  doubled.  When  we 
realize  that,  by  the  agency  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph, 
the  extent  of  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  becomes  absolutely  unimportant  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  wre  do  not  conceive  at  present  the 
slightest  impediment  in  recognizing  a sister  Republic 
lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  or  touching 
upon  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  We  are  just 
observing  with  how  much  celerity  and  comparative  ease, 
and  with  what  vigor,  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  held  out  over  that  pestiferous  community 
which  has  sought  to  indulge  its  abominable  desires  in 
the  recesses  of  our  Western  deserts,  ready  to  clutch  and 
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restrain  its  arrogance,  so  soon  as  it  became  probable 
that  the  laws  of  our  government  were  disregarded  or 
broken. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  if  this  revolution  in  our 
ideas  had  left  the  department  of  education  untouched, 
and  if  the  strong  tendency  of  the  American  people  for 
the  practical,  had  not  modified  very  considerably,  older 
views  upon  the  proper  course  of  mental  culture  for  the 
young.  The  easier  acquisition  of  material  wealth,  which 
apparently  accompanies  all  advances  in  science,  would 
naturally  take  a strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
lead  to  a low  estimate  of  all  that  did  not  seem  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  this,  so  called,  greatest  good.  Hence 
the  refinement  of  the  taste,  the  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  language,  and  even  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  which,  above  all  others,  is  the  great 
purpose  of  education — come  to  be  laid  aside  in  favor  of 
practical  knowledge,  or  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
useful,  properly  speaking,  in  the  after  career  of  the 
youth.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  that  the  acquisition 
of  any  mere  facts,  irrespectively  of  the  ability  properly 
to  arrange  or  to  employ  them ; or  the  power  to  speak 
one  or  more  modern  tongues  were,  of  themselves,  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  cycle  of  education,  and  to  render 
their  possessor  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  then, 
indeed,  the  long  time  spent  in  the  mastery  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  in  the  investigation  and  culture  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  would  be  misspent,  and  the 
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young,  instead,  as  was  once  said  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  being  “ dragged  up,”  not  “ brought  up,”  would,  on 
the  contrary,  be  “slipped  up”  the  hill  of  knowledge  with 
but  little  labor,  and  become  prematurely  wise.  I suppose 
this  not  to  be  the  true  view  of  education ; but  rather, 
that,  without  a proper  preparation  of  the  mind,  facts 
are  like  tools  in  the  hands  of  an  unskillful  workman ; 
they  would  do  the  holder  more  harm  than  good — and 
further,  that  the  merely  useful  in  learning — I use  this 
term  in  its  popular,  and  not,  as  I conceive,  in  its  true 
sense — simply  sharpens  the  intellect  on  one  side,  or  at 
one  point,  and  leaves  the  rest  dark  and  rough,  and  thus 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  old  proverb,  which  indicates 
to  us  the  danger  of  a little  learning.  I have  thought 
that  this  fondness  for  the  practical  as  best  calculated  to 
forward  one’s  way  in  the  world,  has  been  largely  encou- 
raged by  the  wonderful  improvements  in  physical  science 
of  which  I have  spoken — and  that  these  very  triumphs 
of  scientific  genius  and  skill  have  promoted  the  spirit  ol 
speculation  in  our  country,  beyond  what  has  been  either 
prudent  or  correct.  When  a man  hears  that  lightning 
may  be  used  to  make  photographs,  and  actually  finds 
that  he  can  send  a message  thousands  of  miles  in  an 
instant,  and  is  now  as  near  to  Europe  as  his  grandfather 
wras  to  Richmond,  he  begins  to  think  that  he  can  do  as 
much,  and  particularly  that  he  can  make  as  much  money 
in  a year  as  his  respected  ancestor  did  or  could  in  twenty, 
and  he  does  not  entertain  the  thought,  until  experience 
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lias  forced  it  upon  his  attention,  that  he  can  lose  it  quite 
as  rapidly  as  he  gained  it.  The  intellect  is  sharpened, 
and  the  mind  opened,  as  it  were,  to  get  a glance  at  the 
treasures  of  nature ; and  the  desire  becomes  very  in- 
tense, to  appropriate  to  individual  use  some  of  these 
treasures. 

Undoubtedly  this  feeling,  like  all  other  natural  feel- 
ings, is  right  enough,  in  its  place ; but  when  it  becomes 
the  sole,  or  the  chief  feeling,  then  is  it  dangerous.  Man 
is  a composite  creature  ; and  it  may  be,  that  the  perfec- 
tion, certainly  the  happiness  of  his  condition  here,  on 
earth,  arises  from  the  due  proportion  in  which  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  his  mixed  nature  are  cultivated  and 
improved.  It  is,  I suppose,  because  of  a defective  judg- 
ment upon  this  point,  and  of  the  impression  that  there 
is  nothing  practical  to  he  gained  from  a study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  that  this  department  of  education  is 
slighted  by  so  many,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
is  fear  of  these  studies  being  entirely  neglected.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  convince  any  one  of  the  real  importance 
of  that  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  analogous  somewhat 
to  the  impediment  in  the  way  of  imparting  to  the  blind 
man  a knowledge  of  colors.  It  is,  however,  no  slight 
argument  in  favor  of  classical  learning,  that  very  few  of 
those  who  have  acquired  it,  undertake  to  depreciate  it; 
for,  independently  of  the  mere  mental  enjoyment  which 
it  brings  to  them,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  in  this  connec- 
tion, an  inferior  consideration,  such  persons  are  nearly 
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unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  its  practical  value  in  the 
work  of  education. 

The  acquisition  of  any  language  brings  into  play  most 
of  the  mental  faculties,  memory,  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion, comparison  : these  are  all  exercised  ; and  then,  the 
relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  strange  connection 
between  ideas  and  outward  things,  both  of  which  the 
study  of  language  opens  up,  seem  to  render  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  young.  But  when  we  connect  with 
all  this,  the  stores  of  learning,  eloquence  and  taste  ; the 
refinement  and  the  polish  which  are  embodied  in  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  peculiar 
excellence  as  subjects  of  study,  arising  from  their  sim- 
plicity and  order,  their  purity  and  force ; the  collateral 
advantages  which  attend  their  particular  acquisition, 
almost  outweigh  the  direct  benefits  flowing  from  such 
an  exercise  in  ordinary  cases.  Surely  no  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  interesting  object  of  contemplation  and 
study  can  be  selected,  than  that  wonderful  gift  of  God 
to  man,  the  power  of  speech  ; and  no  more  curious 
topic  of  analysis  than  this  same  gift,  as  it  has  been  dis- 
pensed to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
to  be  with  language,  as  it  has  been  with  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting ; the  models  in  these  several 
departments,  and,  of  course,  the  perfection  of  the  pro- 
cess, have  been  developed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  left  for  later  eras  to  stuclv  and 
admire.  The  completeness  of  a language  seems  to  con- 
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ist  in  its  capacity  to  express  the  various  shades  of 
bought,  and  the  differences  in  the  relations  of  things, 
vith  the  greatest  conciseness  and  accuracy,  and  cer- 
ainly,  no  modern  language  compares  with  the  Greek  in 
;his  quality.  Some  have  thought  that,  of  the  modern 
congues,  the  Italian  is  the  language  for  Lovers ; the 
French  for  Women;  the  Spanish  for  Boasters,  and  the 
Dutch  for  people  who  are  quarreling.  Without  endorsing 
the  entire  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  added  with 
propriety,  that  the  Greek  was  the  language  for  orators  and 
philosophers,  and  the  Latin  merits  scarcely  less  praise. 

We  owe  much,  let  it  be  remembered,  even  in  this 
practical  age,  to  ancient  Greece  and  Kome,  which  we 
should  not  be  ready  to  forget.  Not  to  speak  of  those 
literary  models  in  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Lyric  Poetry,  and 
in  History  too,  which,  perhaps,  after  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  effort,  are  yet  without  their  equals,  we  owe  to 
them  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  name  of  liberty . Among 
those  early  nations  we  find  in  their  laws  and  history,  in 
full  development,  the  principle  of  individual  as  well  as 
of  national  independence ; and  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, of  social  and  political  organization,  the  great 
security  for  the  exercise  and  the  preservation  of  indivi- 
dual rights,  have  come  down  from  them  to  us  in  full 
and  beautiful  proportions.  The  great  idea  of  the 
people,  themselves,  being  the  source  of  all  power  in  the 
government,  and  the  checks  and  balances  self-imposed, 
by  which  this  power  is  subjected  to  regulation,  if  not 
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restraint,  are  exhibited,  in  bold  relief,  in  -the  record  o: 
those  old  republics — and  the  proud  title  of  citizen 
which  the  Roman  bore  with  him,  as  a panoply,  in  all 
his  journeys,  even  into  lands  a long  way  distant  from 
his  favorite  Italy,  was  a splendid  type  of  the  glor) 
which  is  fast  encircling  the  name  of  citizen  of  our  own, 
now  mighty,  though  yet  young  Republic.  We  resort, 
then,  to  the  so  called,  classic  tongues,  for  the  perfection 
of  human  language  as  expressive  of  human  thoughts,, 
which  no  translation  can  embody  or  present;  for  the 
refinement  of  taste  which  follows  from  converse  with  its 
best  models  ; for  those  delightful  flights  of  the  imagine 
tion,  which  seem  to  soar  the  loftiest,  and  to  charm  the 
most  by  their  freshness  and  tenderness,  in  the  youth  oi 
the  world,  as  they  commonly  do  in  the  youth  of  the 
individual ; for  those  insights  into  the  social  usages  and 
domestic  life  of  former  eras,  which  can  scarcely  he 
acquired  from  other  sources,  or  even  if  thus  acquired, 
surely  not  so  pleasantly ; and  finally  we  resort  to  them 
for  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  the  grand  ideas  of 
personal  liberty,  and  hatred  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
for  a knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of  that  complex 
machinery  of  civil  government,  by  which  masses  of 
human  beings  are  kept  together  in  harmonious  contact, 
the  rights  of  each  one  of  them  preserved  in  proper 
independence,  and  yet  all  of  them  made  happier  and 
better  by  the  reasonable  subjection  of  the  individual  to 
the  aggregate  whole.  Certainly,  the  fact  of  human 
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;ovemment  is  no  less  marvellous  than  that  of  human 
peech,  and  shows  as  clearly,  the  work  of  a Divine 
Artificer ; and  no  where  can  we  turn  beyond  ourselves 
or  a clearer  conception  or  better  enforcement  of  its  true 
principles,  than  to  the  land  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  or 
:o  that  of  Cicero  and  Brutus. 

English  History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  con- 
nection of  high  scholarship  with  the  most  eminent  prac- 
tical abilities  as  statesmen,  and  that,  too,  in  the  dry 
departments  of  figures  and  finance.  Classical  learning 
might  seem  to  be  altogether  alien  from  such  pursuits ; 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  public 
men  in  England,  I mean  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  earned 
his  most  generally  conceded  praise,  by  his  mastery  of 
the  operations  of  trade  and  revenue,  and  who  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  all  the  minute  details  of  a Budget,  is 
said  to  employ  a portion  of  his  time  in  the  translation 
into  English  verse  of  the  great  Epic  of  Homer. 

Next  to  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  which  these 
studies  promote,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  which 
mathematical  science  supplies,  and  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  composition  and  faculties  of  our  own  minds,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  political  laws  of  his 
own  country,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  peculiar  importance 
to  us,  as  a branch  of  our  education  in  youth.  Without 
adopting  the  notion,  that  every  young  man  should  expect 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  conduct 
himself  accordingly,  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  one  may 
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possibly  reach  that  post,  and  that  whether  he  does  so  c 
not,  he  has  a very  high  duty  to  perform,  and  very  pr( 
bahly,  may  have  a direct  part  to  play  in  the  administn 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  As  a citizen,  hi 
opinion  serves  to  constitute  the  public  opinion  of  th 
nation,  and  his  conduct  contributes  to  give  color  to  al 
public  acts.  In  some  countries,  public  or  political  lit 
is  selected  by  an  individual  as  his  future  career,  verj 
much  as  one  enters  upon  preparation  for  a particula: 
profession,  as  something  that  he  is  especially  interestec 
in,  and  in  which  the  community  at  large  have  no  direcl 
concern;  and  the  community  at  large  seem  to  thin! 
so  too,  and,  therefore,  one  goes  to  his  farm,  and  another 
to  his  merchandise,  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is 
committed  to  those  whom  inclination  or  accident  or 
special  influence  may  call  to  the  work.  But  with  us, 
under  our  form  of  government,  every  man,  in  a proper 
sense,  is  a public  man,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not. 
The  responsibility  of  municipal  or  national  acts  is  shared 
by  him,  with  his  fellows.  It  seems  but  the  assertion  of 
a truism,  therefore,  to  express  the  necessity  of  a know- 
ledge of  his  duties  by  every  citizen  in  order  to  their 
correct  performance,  or  to  point  out  the  evils  which 
inevitably  flow  from  an  ignorance  or  misapprehension  of 
them.  And  yet,  I am  afraid,  that  a very  considerable 
neglect  of  this  important  topic  of  study,  prevails  among 
educational  establishments  in  our  land.  It  is  thought 
by  many,  much  more  useful  to  study  French  or  book- 
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seeping,  than  the  Constitution  of  our  Union,  or  the 
fights  and  duties  of  a citizen  of  the  American  Republic, 
pf  course,  I do  not  mean  to  depreciate  any  knowledge 
whatever.  It  all  has  its  relative  consequence.  Most  of 
is  know  much  less  than  we  ought,  and  much  less  than 
ve  might  have  acquired.  Every  student,  who  has 
passed  through  school  or  college,  must  be  conscious  of 
hat.  I am  merely  pointing  out  what  I suppose  to  be 
legrees  on  the  scale  of  knowledge. 

Virtue,  by  which  word,  I presume  honesty  is  mainly 
ntended,  is  said  by  political  writers,  to  be  the  essential 
quality  of  a Republic. 

No  doubt  such  a form  of  government  cannot  long 

O O 

Exist  without  public  virtue,  neither  can  it  stand  without 
knowledge.  Ignorance  is  especially  dangerous  in  a 
Democracy,  and  no  branch  of  it  more  so  than  that 
which  concerns  the  structure  and  principles  of  the 
government.  In  some  countries  it  may  be  well  enough 
not  to  trouble  one’s  head  about  matters  which  are 
beyond,  or  above  him,  and  meddling  with  which  may, 
perhaps,  insure  the  loss  of  that  important  member; 
but  that  is,  emphatically,  not  our  condition  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  reverse  is  the  true  theory,  and  it  is  framed  on 
the  supposition,  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  proper 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  general  work,  is  possessed 
by  every  citizen.  As  a man  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
has  the  duty  cast  upon  him,  and  is,  generally,  then 
quite  ready  to  assume  all  the  privileges,  he  should 
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before  that  period,  have  qualified  himself  for  the  dis 
charge  of  his  obligations.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  principle 
as  I understand  it,  that  a common  school  system  in  i 
republic  becomes  a matter  of  public  necessity.  Know 
ledge  is,  with  us,  not  a mere  accomplishment,  whicl 
may  be  acquired  at  will,  or  as  good  fortune  may  suppb 
the  means,  and,  where  these  are  absent,  may  be  laic 
aside  as  out  of  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ver 
life  of  the  community,  which  must  be  sustained  anc 
fostered  by  the  public  wealth,  if  private  resources  arc 
insufficient  for  the  end.  Public  education  is  as  much  i 
part  of  the  public  economy  as  the  judicial  system  for  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  or  the  general  administratioi 
of  the  laws,  or  the  penitentiary  system  for  the  punish 
ment  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  offenders.  If  it  be 
a public  duty  to  have  a court-room  or  a jail,  it  is  equalh 
a public  duty  to  have  a school-house.  Certainly,  wc 
would  rather  see  the  latter  filled  than  the  jail,  and,  per 
haps,  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  keep  it  full. 

Sometimes  the  charge  on  private  property,  which  if 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this  public  duty,  seems 
to  be  burdensome ; but  he  that  has  property  must  recol- 
lect, that,  independently  of  the  considerations  which 
always  uphold  the  discharge  of  a public  obligation,  oi 
whatever  kind,  the  security  of  wealth,  in  all  periods  oJ 
danger  or  excitement,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  information  of  the  masses.  These  may  raise 
them  above  the  appeals  of  fanaticism,  or  even  the 
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promptings  of  distress  or  passion.  Reason,  law  and 
order  will,  sooner  or  later,  make  themselves  heard  in  an 
educated  community.  E\ren  the  suffering  poor  will 
understand  that  there  is  a better  resource  than  the 
forcible  seizing  of  fuel,  or  the  destruction  of  granaries  or 
groceries. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  different  composi- 
tion of  the  representative  system  in  Great  Britain,  from 
that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stituent body  here  is  the  people  as  a unit,  with  few 
and  simple  requisites  of  qualification  for  individuals, 
the  whole  being  divided  into  smaller  bodies,  mainly  by 
a territorial  distribution  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  for- 
mer country,  the  division  is  very  much  into  classes  of 
constituents,  regard  being  had,  undoubtedly,  though  in 
a far  less  degree  than  with  us,  to  the  consideration  of 
residence. 

The  great  Universities,  there,  are  represented  in  Par- 
liament as  such  ; just  as  the  landed  class,  or  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility.  Except  through  the  Universities,  the 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  England  and  her  sister 
isles,  are,  therefore,  without  representation  as  a distinct 
body ; and  so  largely  are  the  benefits  of  high  education 
estimated  there,  that  efforts  have  been  making,  of  late 
years,  to  procure  the  admission  of  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  delegates  from  the 
?reat  constituency  of  learning  and  science.  The  views 
presented  in  favor  of  this  peculiar  species  of  political 
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representation,  have  been  both  interesting  and  curious; 
and  they  appear  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  construction  of  the  legislative 
body  ,of  our  mother  country.  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
recent  eloquent  address  before  “ The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,”  at  Birming- 
ham, places  his  advocacy  of  the  proposition  mainly  on 
the  ground,  that  such  persons,  from  their  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  would  be  most  likely  to  rise  superior  to 
the  effects  of  local  influence  and  prejudice,  and  be  better 
qualified  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  suggestion  conveys  a high  compliment  from  an  ex- 
perienced politician  and  a practical  man  of  business,  to 
the  capacity  of  literary  men  for  the  position  of  legis- 
lators ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  furnishes  cause  ol 
congratulation  to  ourselves  on  the  absence  of  any  classi- 
fication of  individuals  here,  or  any  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  constituency,  which  would  either  exclude 
or  even  diminish  the  chance  of  highly  educated  men 
being  selected  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
halls  of  legislation.  And  further,  it  suggests  the  caution, 
that  we  should  neither  forget  nor  forego  the  advantages 
which  our  more  liberal  system  gives  us,  of  rendering 
available,  to  their  full  extent,  in  every  department  oi 
our  social  system,  the  highest  and  the  broadest  culture 
of  the  intellect. 

Akin  to  the  acquirements  of  political  knowledge, 
although  not  called  for  by  such  paramount  considera- 
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tions  of  duty,  yet  recommended  by  an  urgent  expe- 
diency, is  an  understanding  of  the  true  source  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  acquisition, 
increase  and  distribution.  I do  not  propose,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  discuss  even  incidentally,  any  party  or  sectional 
question.  It  is  no  violation  of  that  purpose,  I trust, 
merely  to  indicate  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  to  express  a regret  that  any  question  of  high  prac- 
tical value  to  the  welfare  of  society,  should  ever  become 
a mere  party  topic,  and,  on  that  account,  incur  the  great 
risk,  either  of  being  obscured  and  distorted  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contest,  or  of  having,  as  advocates  of  one 
mode  of  its  solution,  only  a portion  of  the  community, 
while  all  are  equally  interested  in  its  proper  determi- 
nation, and  in  the  express  recognition  of  its  truth. 
General,  abstract  propositions,  such  as  these  which 
follow — which  I offer  merely  as  examples — that  honest 
industry  and  productive  labor  are  the  true  sources  of 
wealth ; that  all  contracts  and  engagements  should  be 
strictly  and  religiously  observed ; that  every  thing  and 
every  body  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  what  they 
appear  and  profess  to  be  ; that  by  an  exchange  of  equiva- 
lents, neither  of  the  contracting  parties  can  be  worse 
off  after,  than  he  was  before  the  transaction ; that  in  a 
country  where  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are  equal,  the 
laws  of  that  country  should  be  directed  to  secure  the 
good  of  the  vrhole,  and  not  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
section  or  class;  and  finally,  that  no  evil  nor  any  viola- 
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tion  of  right  should  be  clone  or  permitted,  that  supposed 
good  may  ensue  from  it;  I say,  such  abstract  propositions 
as  these,  will  be  affirmed  with  equal  ardor  by  persons 
who  would  instantly  array  themselves  on  different  sides 
when  the  concrete  or  the  practical  application  of  them 
came  to  he  adjusted  or  evolved.  Very  few  individuals 
will  differ  about  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the 
possession  of  a reasonable  quantity  of  wealth,  or  the 
discomfort  which  attends  its  loss,  after  it  has  once  been 
acquired  and  enjoyed.  Indeed,  from  an  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  people  generally,  I might  use  much 
stronger  language,  and  say,  not  merely  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  confers  satisfaction,  but  that  the  desire 
to  obtain  it  is  so  intense,  that  it  absorbs  most  of  the 
other  passions,  and  produces  a sort  of  monomania.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
most  careful  examination,  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
number,  into  the  causes  of  prosperous  times,  and  again, 
into  those  of  adverse  commercial  periods;  and  yet  fur- 
ther, when  the  latter  unhappily  arrived,  to  a still  more 
careful,  while  a more  anxious  investigation  into  the 
modes  and  measures  of  relief;  experience  seems  to  de- 
monstrate that  there  is  but  little  certain,  exact  know- 
ledge upon  these  points.  This  conclusion  is  reached,  be- 
cause opinions  upon  all  of  them  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  individuals  who  express  them,  and  they  certainly 
are  the  larger  number  of  all  talking  persons.  The  sad 
times  through  which  we  are  even  now  passing,  have  pre- 
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sented  a striking  example  of  the  correctness  of  what  I 
am  asserting.  The  absence  of  a conviction  of  what  is 
best  as  a protection  against  a commercial  storm,  and  its 
recurrence  in  the  future,  is  proved  by  the  want  of  any 
fixed,  general  principle  of  action  by  the  community 
generally,  or  by  those  who  usually  give  tone  to  the 
action  of  the  public,  or  those,  again,  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people, — I mean 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  country.  Exact  mathemati- 
cal certainty  upon  such  points,  can  hardly  be  expected ; 
but  generally  received  views,  with  a reasonable  degree 
of  security  in  their  soundness,  might  be  looked  for,  if 
supported  by  an  accurate  array  of  facts  and  consistent 
logical  arguments. 

The  commercial  history  of  this  country  has,  unhap- 
pily, furnished  facts  enough  for  use  in  the  formation  of 
correct  opinions,  and  all  that  seems  to  be  required  is  a 
calm,  dispassionate  study  of  these,  in  connection  with 
general  principles  deduced  from  the  laws  of  trade  in  the 
great  mart  of  the  world.  Close  study,  active  exercise 
of  mind,  must  be  given  to  this  as  to  every  other  branch 
of  severe  investigation.  The  cause  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  national  wealth,  the  uses  and  properties  of 
money,  and  the  influences  and  due  limitations  of  credit, 
should  be  made  parts  of  the  education  of  our  youth, 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  community  would  learn  more 
surely,  more  speedily,  and  certainly  more  pleasantly, 
the  lesson,  than  when  it  is  taught  through  the  medium 
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of  successive  disasters  and  distresses.  These  last  art 
periods,  too,  when  truth  has  but  an  imperfect  chance  oi 
being  recognized ; the  temporary  interests  of  men  sc 
materially  obscure  their  judgment,  that  in  seasons  oi 
adversity  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  form  a fair  esti- 
mate of  the  causes  and  of  the  remedy ; and  if  the  latter 
happen  to  be  disagreeable  in  its  present  effects,  it  will 
find  few  who  are  disposed  to  apply  it.  So  strong  is  the 
feeling  of  repugnance,  that  even  those  who  propose  such 
a cure  are  regarded  with  aversion  ; and  the  temperate, 
moderate  expression  of  adverse  views,  is  apt  to  be  met 
with  much  that  savors  of  personal  hostility. 

No  doubt  all  of  us  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
return  of  general  prosperity.  The  steady  hum  of  busi- 
ness, the  active  motions  of  masses  of  men,  all  industri- 
ously engaged  in  their  particular  vocation,  and  each 
contributing  to  a common  result  of  comfort  and  con- 
tentment ; the  thronging  of  the  old  ocean  with  the 
whitening  canvas  of  the  sailing-vessel,  or  with  the  less 
romantic,  but  perhaps  more  valuable  smoke  stack  of  the 
steamer,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  shadowy  mists  ; 
these  all  are  scenes  which  stir  the  blood  and  make  us 
forget,  in  the  ardor  of  life,  the  rapid  progress  we  are 
making  towards  its  termination.  Even,  external  nature, 
then,  attracts  the  more  : 

“ Heaven’s  blue  roof 

Seems  nearer  Earth.  And  all  Earth  hath  of  fair, 

Is  fairer.” 
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Seasons  of  adversity,  however,  are  not  of  unmixed  evil, 
but  wisely  employed,  they  may  even  in  a lower  sense 
than  their  proper  function,  he  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  future  good ; they  may  become  schools  of 
reformation.  We  must  not  be  discouraged,  though  the 
lesson  seem  a very  tedious  one,  and  the  common  appre- 
hension of  it,  sluggish  and  vague.  Think  of  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade ; how 
slowly  the  horrors  of  the  traffic  took  possession  of  the 
public  sentiment  and  influenced  public  legislation.  Not 
only  the  merchants  of  England,  but  the  common  mind, 
generally,  of  that  great  country,  looked  favorably,  for 
many  years,  upon  the  shipment  of  human  beings, 
against  their  will,  and  amid  all  the  horrors  which  neces- 
sarily accompany  such  transactions,  to  a foreign  land, 
there  to  be  doomed,  irretrievably,  to  a life  of  compulsory 
labor.  Present  pecuniary  interest  blinded  the  judg- 
ment and  perhaps  deadened  the  conscience.  It  required 
many  arguments,  and  many  lengthened  moral  and 
religious  appeals  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  British 
nation  upon  that  point,  and  notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rently deep  rooted  antipathy  to  the  traffic  which  mani- 
fests itself  on  every  available  occasion,  in  discussions 
and  remarks  by  our  brethren  there,  especially  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  existing  American 
slavery  and  its  abolition,  (which  I hold  to  be  a very 
different  matter  from  the  African  slave  trade,)  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  how  apt  the  pressure  of 
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present  pecuniary  advantage  is,  to  mould  opinions,  that 
even  now,  in  England,  the  very  centre  of  opposition  to 
the  constitution  of  slavery,  and  the  most  severe  critic 
upon  Americans  for  tolerating  it  in  this  country,  a 
revival  of  it,  in  a modified  shape,  indeed,  but  still  the 
same  in  its  essential  features,  its  horrors  merely  soft- 
ened, and  its  miseries  pruned  away,  has  been  openly, 
and  with  great  ability  advocated  in  the  columns  of  its 
leading  journal.  Apprenticeship  is  the  substituted 
name  for  slavery,  and  the  improvement  of  their  colo- 
nial possessions  the  end  which  is  supposed  to  justify  the 
unhallowed  means.  Indeed  the  great  risk,  in  all  sea- 
sons of  difficulty,  which  are  the  proper  seasons  for  the 
testing  of  principles,  is,  that  measures  will  be  weighed 
not  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  their  inherent  element  of 
right  or  wrong,  which  alone  should  give  them  their  true 
character ; but,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  supposed  good 
consequences ; as  if  good  could  come,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, from  voluntary  evil,  or  future  results,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  could  affect  the  eternal 
relations  of  things,  or  be  the  rule  of  present  human 
conduct. 

The  best  moralists  have  ever  adopted  this  view  of 
man’s  duty,  and  even  the  author  of  Hudibras,  a writer 
of  a different  kind,  has  well  expressed  it  when  he  said, 
u The  end  of  all  knowledge  is,  to  understand  what  is  tit 
to  be  done  now ” — u to  know  what  may  he,  does  not  tend  to 
that.” 
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Let  us  .hope,  then,  for  an  advance  in  knowledge. 
Hopefulness  is  an  inestimable  quality.  Without  it,  the 
nan  would  often  sicken  and  die.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  in  this  age,  after  all  that  has  been  written 
ind  done,  on  the  subject  of  war,  for  example,  its  horrors 
would  have  been  reduced  to  their  minimum  among 
Christian  nations.  It  is,  perhaps,  a necessary  evil ; 
perhaps  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the 
discipline  of  mankind.  However  this  may  be,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  no  superfluous  barbarities, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  wage  war,  would  mark  its 
course,  or  make  the  world  forget  that  civilized  men 
were  engaged  in  the  sad  duty.  And  yet  this  East 
Indian  war,  which  is  now  in  progress,  makes  one  doubt 
whether  the  modern  soldier  is  a whit  in  advance  of 
Pagan  times,  "when  Greek  met  Persian,  or  the  Roman 
warrior,  in  his  turn,  contended  with  the  Gauls  or  the 
Goths.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  touching  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  heathen  people  of  India 
upon  their  English  conquerors ; or  the  propriety  of 
adequate  punishment  to  the  murderers,  or  those  savages 
who  have  done  deeds,  to  unoffending,  peaceful  persons, 
as  atrocious  as  any  murder.  But  there  is  something 
terribly  revolting  in  wholesale  vengeance  upon  an  entire 
people,  however  guilty  some  of  them  may  have  been ; 
there  is  much  that  is  sickening  even  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  when  that  punishment  takes  the  shape  of 
blowing  human  beings  out  from  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
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and  making  the  landscape  hideous  with  their  flying 
mangled  limbs.  The  standard  of  what  is  lawful  ir 
war,  I fear,  has  retroceded  since  the  days  of  our  Revo 
lution.  That  war  was  a model  war  in  more  respect; 
than  one ; a nation  rose  in  its  strength  against  a viola 
tion  of  the  principles  of  its  independence;  but  then 
were  no  assassinations,  no  outrages  of  any  kind;  then 
was  fighting,  as  men  fight  for  freedom  and  their  lives, 
but  no  atrocities.  You  recollect  the  polite  way  in  whicl: 
some  gentlemen  of  our  city,  as  an  escort,  accompaniec 
the  English  Governor  to  the  ship  in  the  Delaware  whicl: 
was  to  carry  him  home  to  the  mother  country,  from  the 
Revolution,  the  rumblings  of  which  were  then  quite 
audible.  “You  see,”  they  said  in  parting,  “and  we 
hope  you  will  so  tell  the  ministry,  that  we  all  hang 
together.”  You  recollect,  also,  the  pleasant,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  suggestive  reply  of  Mr.  Penn : “ It  is 
well  you  do,  gentlemen,  as  otherwise  you  will  be  sure 
to  hang  separately.”  They  felt,  indeed,  as  all  true 
patriots  did,  that  their  lives  were  at  stake,  as  ■well  as 
their  fortunes,  but  it  affected  not  the  temperate,  yet 
determined  prosecution,  by  the  entire  confederacy,  oi 
the  war,  which  ended  in  making  us  what  we  are. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
indications  to  which  I have  alluded,  of  some  back- 
ward  steps  in  civilization,  that  the  future  will  be  one  oi 
more  true  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  of  more  true  hap- 
piness. 
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We  have,  gentlemen,  in  our  own  University,  one, 
which  presents  full  opportunity  for  instruction  in  those 
departments  of  education  which  I have  supposed  to  be 
so  important.  We  have  every  motive  to  cherish  and 
support  her.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  venerable  for  her 
years.  Now  in  her  second  century  of  existence,  she  has 
a respectable  age  for  this  young  country  of  ours,  wdiere 
few  institutions  are  older,  and  most  of  them  much  her 
juniors.  The  memories  of  many  distinguished  names 
cluster  around  her,  and  I believe  that  among  her 
younger  Alumni,  are  not  a few  who  will  emulate  the 
fame  of  their  ancestors.  She  stands,  moreover,  in  our 
midst,  and  is,  emphatically,  a Pennsylvanian,  and, 
mainly,  a Philadelphia  University.  I do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  every  thing  which  is  in  our  own  city  is, 
therefore,  the  best,  much  less  to  ignore  or  depreciate 
merit  elsewhere ; but  I hold  it  to  be  a part  of  proper 
State  pride  to  foster  and  encourage  our  own  Institutions 
of  Learning,  to  exalt  the  renown,  and  extend  the  use- 
fulness and  influence,  of  our  native  City  and  State.  If 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  Charity 
begins  at  home,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  maintaining  the 
duty  and  the  propriety  of  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  our 
domestic  institutions.  There  is  much  in  early  associa- 
tions which  gives  a color  to  all  our  after  impressions. 
We  should  feel,  as  well  as  know,  in  boyhood,  that  our 
own  Commonwealth  has  her  hallowed  and  honorable 
localities,  as  -well  as  Massachusetts  or  Virginia.  That 
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her  geography  can  he  enriched  by  allusions  to  spots  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  Plymouth  Rock,  or  Bun- 
ker Hill,  or  Yorktown.  Her  colonial  history  tells  oi 
intercourse  with  the  native  Indian  tribes,  which  has 
imparted  “ kindlier  honors,  and  less  noisy  fame,”  to  our 
Quaker  ancestors,  than  can  be  gathered  in  any  of  her 
sister  States;  and  it  tells,  also,  of  religious  toleration, 
and  of  just  and  equal  laws  promulgated  by  our  fore- 
fathers, which  are  worth  a score  of  ordinary  battles. 
Later  still,  her  annals  point  us  to  that  sacred  Hall 
where  Independence  was  first  spoken  by  a young  and 
untried  nation,  but  in  words  that  suited  well  to  age  and 
wisdom,  and  a long  career  of  glories  and  of  trials ; and 
while  that  building  stands,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  millions  who  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  noble  conduct  of  their  fathers. 

Our  State  holds  an  enviable  position  midway  between 
the  North  and  South,  and  equally  removed  from  the 
extremes  of  opinion  on  either  hand.  These  extremes 
are  generally  engendered  in  seasons  of  political  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  are  naturally  the  growth  of  very  dif- 
ferent social  organizations.  It  is  better  for  the  country, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  there  should  exist  a North  and  a 
South,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  placed  between 
them  a middle  belt  of  country,  which  may  infuse  a tem- 
perate tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion  all  around,  and 
serve  as  a common  fortress  to  defend  the  one,  whichever 
that  may  be,  when  threatened  with  oppression  or  injus- 
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ice  by  the  other.  May  it  be  the  aim  of  this  University 
:o  encourage  such  a spirit,  and  may  her  Alumni  be  at 
ill  times,  not  only  finished  scholars,  but  the  ready 
champions  of  Independence  and  of  Union. 


